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THE PURCHASE OF LAND FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES 


A ProspL—emM THat NEEDS INVESTIGATION IN THE PuBLIC INTEREST 


UNDREDS of thousands of Canadian citizens have bought land, 
either for speculation or use, during the past ten years. Millions 
of dollars of capital have been tied up in this form of investment, 

a great part consisting of hard-earned savings of comparatively poor 
people. Probably few of those who have used their capital in this way 
had the knowledge and experience necessary to enable them to form an 
estimate of the nature of their investment. Now that values have fallen, 
and heavy taxes have to be paid on vacant lots out of capital derived 
rom sources other than these lots (in other words, out of the rewards of 
industry), thousands of owners are finding that it is better for them to 
sacrifice the whole of their investment rather than to continue to pay 
taxes. This is causing, in the first place, a serious loss to numerous in- 
vestors; in the second place, financial difficulties to cities and districts 
in which there are a large number of vacant lots; in the third place, 
a large wastage of local improvements made to serve unproductive 
land; and, in the fourth place, the withholding of large suburban areas 
from agricultural use. 

Probably most of those who have derived profit from the sub-division 
of Canadian lands are the original speculators, many of whom have left 
the districts where they made their gains and some of whom have taken 
the capital they have extracted from the pockets of Canadian citizens 
into other lands, leaving Canada so much the poorer for their presence. 
Unfortunately, also, many of these speculators are Canadian citizens, 
who are at heart good people, but who, by this form of gambling, have 
supported a system which has done serious wrong to the community. 

Is it not time to make some investigation into the methods that have 
been pursued and the problems that have been created by real estate 
gambling as distinct from proper and legitimate real estate speculation ? 
We will return to a consideration of these methods and problems later, 
and in the present article content ourselves with some general con- 


siderations regarding land values and land purchase to which public 
attention needs to be directed. 


Hicu LAND VALUES ARE A TAX ON THE COMMUNITY AND Not A Form 
or WEALTH 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the proposals of 
Henry George to concentrate taxation on land, there can be no dispute 
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regarding his dictum that ‘Increase of land values does not represent 
increase in the common wealth, for what landowners gain in higher 
prices the tenants or purchasers who pay them must lose’’ (Progress and 
Poverty, Chap. II). Therefore, if land values are increased in a city by 
speculation and not by expenditure on improvements, that increase is 
equivalent to an increased tax on the residents. It does not form an in- 
crease of common wealth. Let us assume that land values in a certain 
city, apart from improvements, have been increased from $10,000,000 
to $30,000,000 in ten years, and that during that period $4,000,000 was 
expended by the city council in improvements that indirectly added 
$5,000,000 to the land values. Let us also assume that the tax rate in 
that city had been a fixed one of 2 per cent during that period. The posi- 
tion would then be as follows:— 


First Year. Tenth Year 
Valuation of land, apart from improve- 
TROT CSc eat Eiete:5.Gesi de 'A® o's. mare 2a $10,000,000 $30,000,000 
Increment of value indirectly due to ex- 
penditure of $4,000,000 on improve- 


DNIGILUS cee tteterstave-siers Seuosile atone 6 were ¢ < $ 5,000,000 
Increment of value due to speculation. . $15,000,000 
Amount of tax at 2 percent........... $200,000 $600,000 


Without speculation, the normal increase of land values in this case 
should be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in 10 years—but owing to 
speculation, the increase is to $30,000,000. The result of this is that the 
community has to bear the burden of an annual ground rent of, say, 
7 per cent on $15,000,000, 4. e., $1,050,000 more than if the land values 
had not been boosted by speculation. Put in another way, the city has 
caer the cost of using its land against itself to the extent of 100 per 


_ Moreover, speculation has the result of increasing municipal tax- 
ation. To have profitable speculation in suburban land, it is essential 
to sub-divide much larger areas than are necessary for immediate use. 
In a city of 100,000 inhabitants, more than 20,000 lots may be put on 
the market in a “boom” period. The conversion of perhaps 1,500 or 
more acres into sub-divisions imposes an increased responsibility on the 
municipality to provide water, light, sewers, pavements, etc.—in whole 
or part—at a much greater cost than is necessary when land develop- 
ment takes place under normal conditions. The scattered nature of the 


*In one city in Canada having less than 100,000 inhabitants the land values have 
more than doubled in five years. In the three years from 1910 to 1913 they increased 
from about 20 millions to about 4814 millions. In the same period less than 3 millions 
were expended on local improvement works. On the most favourable basis, and allowing 
for an increase of acreage in 1911, it may be taken that this city doubled its land assess- 
ment values in these three years on a purely speculative basis. Instead, however, of 
adding to its wealth by $20,000,000 in that period, what it did was to confirm the values 
of the speculators which resulted in doubling the rent of the land, to be paid by the 
citizens, for its use for productive purposes. The estimated increase of population in 
these three years was only about 14,000 so that the land values without improvements 
increased at the rate of $2,000 per head of the new population. This aspect of the 
question will be dealt with in a later article. 
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development which is the result of unregulated speculative methods 
enormously increases the cost of local government. In some cities 
probably from 20 to 25 per cent of the taxes are due to unnecessary 
expenditure incurred in connection with the development of land which 
is not really needed for building purposes. It is of course, true that the 
high speculative value helps to keep the percentage of the tax rate lower, 
but, instead of this being an advantage, it is a disadvantage, since it 
blinds the citizen to the facts regarding the cost of city government. 
Cities in which the tax rate has shown no increase may yet double their 
per capita tax by increase in the assessed value, so that each citizen has 
to pay twice as much. It is one of the serious results of the present 
system of valuation that city authorities have a direct interest in main- 
taining high land values, thereby taxing the citizens twice over, and 
ere it difficult for them to know what city government is costing 
them. 

Many people have a delusion to the effect that when the residents 
of a city are themselves the owners of the land there can be no burden 
in having high land values. It is assumed that what the residents, in 
such a case, lose in higher taxes, they gain in increased property values. 
But that can only be true if these high property values are immediately 
realizable, 7. e., if they represent the “‘sacrificial’’ or ‘‘mortgagable”’ 
value of the property, and if there is an immediate demand for the land 
for purposes of profitable use at these values. If they can only be realized 
by waiting 5, 10, 20 or more years, another element of a serious char- 
acter, namely, compound interest on the investment, has to be taken 
into account. 

After all, it matters little whether the majority are owners or not, 
for the burden of the interest on the capital invested or borrowed in the 
one case is as great as the rental in the other. Indeed in some cities at 
the present time, the owners have a greater burden to bear as a result of 
high land values than the tenants, for, while the former have to pay 
seven and eight per cent on the amount of their mortgages, or have to 
credit their own capital account with that rate of interest, the latter can 
get improved property at a rent showing a net return to the owner of 
from 2 to 4 per cent. In such circumstances the ‘‘magic’’ of owner- 
ship may become the ‘‘madness” of ownership. 


In an economic sense there is ‘“‘rent,”’ even if the owner and the 
user be the same person. ‘‘When land is purchased, the payment which 
is made for the ownership, or right to perpetual use, is rent commuted or 
capitalized.”’ If we purchase a lot for $1,000 and start to use it at once to 
its full value, and if our money is worth seven per cent to us if invested in 
some other direction, then the rent of the lot might be put at $70 per 
annum, on the assumption that we will be able to get the $1,000 back 
when we want to sell. If as a result of a land ‘‘boom”’ the value of that 
lot is increased to $2,000, the rental value increases to $140, but two 
other elements enter in. The first is that the assessed value has to be 
increased, and, therefore, the lot has to bear higher taxation; the second 
is that the recovery of the $2,000 is much less certain than the recovery 
of the $1,000 when the time comes to sell the lot. It would, therefore, be 
reasonable to say that in such a case the rental computed on a speculative 
value of $2,000 should be, say, ten per cent as against seven per cent on 
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the smaller value to cover the greater uncertainty of the investment. 
Land values produced by speculation, by impairing the security of land 
for investment and by adding to the tax of the area used for a particular 
purpose, not only increase rental value relatively but also actually. If 
there is any advantage at all in being owner or tenant where recurrent 
land booms take place, it is probably with the tenant. At any rate the 
bad effect of high land values are the same, whether the majority of the 
citizens are owners or tenants. 


REALIZABLE AND PROSPECTIVE LAND VALUES 


Advice is frequently being given to owners of lots in the last two 
years something to the following effect: ‘‘Your land is not now worth the 
price you paid for it, but if you hold it till better times come you may 
realize the same price or get a profit.’ Now the sooner that owners realize 
that the value of land is its present value and nothing more, the better it 
will be for them and the country. If a man bought a lot three years ‘ago 
for $500, and he can only get $100 today for the same lot, that is its 
value. The hopeful real estate operator will not admit that, for he will 
argue that when better times come that lot will bring $500 or more. 
But is the purchaser not equally alive to the prospective value as well as 
the seller? When-the former offers the $100, he is taking that pros- 
pective value into account and investing on the strength of it. The faith 
of the buyer must be placed alongside the faith of the seller to ascertain 
the present value and the former is more likely to be correct in his esti- 
mate. Real estate owners who hold land and refuse to accept present 
prices do so from a mixture of motives among which not the least in- 
fluential is the unwillingness to recognize their loss until forced to do so. 
Yet, whatever their motive for holding it, the fact has to be faced that, 
while there are people with funds available for investment, the true 
value of land at a given time is the value it will bring in the open market 
at that time and not some other time. , 

b When purchasing land for any purpose, regard should be paid to the 
above fact. If the purchase is for some purpose of immediate use, and 
there is a limited selection, a high price may have to be paid, but if 

Prospective” value (that is an expected increase due to something out- 
side the use to which the land can be immediately put) has to be allowed 
for, care should be taken to discount that value by the loss of interest 
upon it while waiting for its realization. 

_ Let us take an instance. A purchaser wants a site for a house. For 
that purpose he should not, in an average case, expend more on the site 
and local improvements than 25 per cent of the total amount to be 


spent on the house, street improvements and land. Say he works out | 
the transaction as follows:— 


Ges ne oe a ee $2,400 
Capital cost of local improvements, etc....... 300 
Pies Plena AR es celta abs tole pean Sean 300 

$3,000 


In this case the site alone costs him one tenth of the whole invest- 
ment—a satisfactory proportion. In buying the site, however, he esti- 
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mates or is informed, that in ten years the street railway will pass the 
property, and it is then likely to be worth at least $700. If he is sure that 
this will be so he may be prepared to give something for the prospect of 
getting $400 profit by selling his house for conversion into a store. Will he 
give the $400? Surely not. To begin with, he will have to take into 
account the chance of something else happening to depreciate his pro- 
perty, such as the erection of a planing mill on the adjoining lot, which 
might increase his insurance to such an extent as to lower the value of his 
whole improvements by more than the whole value of the lot. On the most 
liberal basis he would cut 25 per cent off the $400 for possible con- 
tingencies, thus reducing the speculative value he is likely to receive in 
10 years to $300. Next, he has to calculate what is the present value of 
$300 if realized in 10 years. The present value of $100 realized in 10 
years at 7 per cent is $50.83, so that a fair sum for the prospect 
of getting $300 of added value in 10 years would be $150. (See table C 
appended.) If the prospect is likely to be deferred to 20 years, the present 
value of $300 will be $75. 

As a matter of fact, if he were to analyze the whole thing carefully 
he would find that the chances of increment were completely offset by 
the chances of decrement, and that, in an average case, a site is worth 
what it can be economically used for when it is purchased. 

The factor of compound interest on land investment requires to be 
more carefully explained than it has been hitherto to those who pur- 
chase lands for the purpose of speculation or to hold it up for future use. 
Money in Canada is worth from 6 to 8 per cent for safe investment. 
No financial corporation or trust company will lend money on a large 
percentage of the value of land even if the purchaser intends to improve 
it, although they may lend on a large percentage of the improvements 
plus land at from 6 to 8 per cent. If we buy a lot at $1,000 for a home, but 
do not build at once, we may be able to borrow half of that amount at 
8 per cent, but generally speaking we could not borrow the other half 
at even 10 per cent. It follows that our investment of one half is costing 
us at least equal to 10 per cent. In this article, however, 7 per cent is 
taken as the interest due to the capital invested, although it might be 
reasonable to use a higher rate and thus strengthen the arguments used. 


CALCULATIONS OF GAINS OR LOSSES 


Three tables are given at the end of this article to assist purchasers, 
vendors, and holders of land in making calculations. 

Table ‘‘A’’ will be found of interest to those who have bought land 
or contemplate doing so. Claims regarding large profits on land pur- 
chases are often misleading, because the factor of compound interest is 
ignored. Frequently one hears of people accepting the same price as 
they paid for a lot after holding it five or more years and feeling satisfied 
with the result. They are “glad to have escaped without loss, except in 
regard to the amount they have paid for taxes.’’ As a matter of fact 
they have lost much more than the taxes. Let us assume that they 
spent $1,000 for a lot in 1910 and sold it in 1915 for the same amount, 
meanwhile paying $100 in taxes and other expenses. The loss of interest 
for five years at 7 per cent is the difference between $1,000 and $1,402 
(Table ‘‘A’’), viz., $402. The total loss in taxes and interest is thus $502, 
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or over 50 per cent of the capital invested. Where land is purchased in 
lots, and city taxes have to be paid upon it, the purchaser will usually 
have to double its value every five of six years that he holds it without 
use, in order to ascertain its cost to him.* Those who have indulged in 
land transactions should make proper calculations regarding their . 
investments with the assistance of these tables in order to ascertain what 

they have gained or lost. When a real estate operator offers a lot which. 
he claims will double itself in value in a few years, all he is doing is to 

assure the purchaser he will get his money back. Against the possibility 

that he may get a profit there is the more than balancing possibility 

that he may make a loss. 

Table ‘“‘B” shows how annual sums, such as taxes, accumulate in a 
given term of years, at 6 per cent. When we pay so much a year in taxes 
for a number of years our total payments and interest cannot be cal- 
cultated from table ‘‘A’’, but only from table ‘‘B.’’ For instance, if we pay 
$50 per year for 10 years our total outlay—including interest at 6 per 
cent—is $659, being $500 principal and $159 interest. When we are hold- 
ing land, the interést on the principal is accumulating, but so also is 
compound interest on the annual amount of the taxes. 

From table ‘‘C”’ we can estimate the amount we should pay for some 
definite increase in the value of land likely to take place and for which 
we are prepared to pay. For instance if we know a lot will increase in 
value by $1,000 in ten years and wish to pay the present value for that 
$1,000 at 6 per cent or 7 per cent—it is $558 or $508 respectively. On 
the other hand, if we have a lot in our possession and can sell it at $500 


*At the time of writing a claim has just been settled reducing the assessed valuation 
of a lot in Queen street, Ottawa, from $700 to $600 per foot frontage. The owner stated 
that she was willing to accept an offer of $600 and probably this is its present value. 
In 1912 land in Queen street brought more than $1,000 per foot frontage, actual sales 
taking place in excess of that figure. Taking a lot with 50 feet frontage it is interesting 
to make a comparative statement showing the position of the owner of such a lot in 
1912 and 1916 respectively and inclusive. 


5 1916 
ean 50 feet frontage at : Value of 50 feet frontage at equiva- 
‘ per feet......... $50,000 lent to selling value in 1912 plus : 
interest at 7 per cent.......... $65,500 


Taxes paid with compound interest 
added (2% on $700 per ft.).... 3,062 


Value on owner’s books..........- $68,562 
Realizable value in 1916........... 30,000 


TAGES seit ale Pier Ke ee os $38,562 


Put another way her transaction might be stated backwards from 1916 as follows:— 
Realizable value in 1916...............0.0..0200- $30,000 


Less Taxes, interest and expenses, say......... 3,750 
Nef returit, gsc 6. dae ary ho sees tianswerd $26,250 or $525 per foot 


As the realizable value of $100 due at the end of 1916 was $76.29 in 1912 (Table “‘C’’) 
the value of $525 in 1916 is $400.5 in 1912. Thus the foot frontage in 1912 which was 
valued at $1,000 and assessed at $700 was worth about $400. The addition of $698 in 
she vied case is to cover contingencies and legal expenses not taken into account in 
the first case. 


ie 
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now, but rather than face a loss we desire to hold on, we might wish to 
calculate how much we must get in five years’ time to yield us a profit. 
This example may be expressed as follows :— 

Present market value of lot................. $500 


Taxes at $7.50 per annum if held for five years 
(Table ‘‘B’’) based on $350 assessed value 


and 6 per cent compound interest........ 42 
Compound interest at 7 per cent on $500 for 

OVEAIS:. is. 16a cere poe. 3 peers Ses 201 

$743 

Profit.and contingen¢ies:, .-. 2o0 5% as Omens - 100 

$843 


According to this example unless we are fairly certain to get $843 in 
5 years’ time, or a proportionately smaller figure in a shorter period, we 
should sell at $500 now. The amount included in an estimate for profit 
should always be fairly liberal in such cases—say, 20 per cent of the 
original investment. The $500 is certain while the $843 is an estimate of 
what we expect to get. Moreover, there is the good chance that we might 
get over 7 per cent on the $500 in some form of invesment as secure as 
that provided by the building lot. 

, Tuomas ADAMS. 


INTEREST TABLES 


“Table A’’—The amount of a capital sum of $100 accumulating at 
compound interest at 6 per cent and 7 per cent for a term of years. 


YEARS. 6 PER CENT | 7 PER CENT YEARS. 6 PER CENT | 7 PER CENT 
1 ee cg sce 106°0 107°0 13). ay! Lapeentas 21372 240°9 
Bae Beret Seon Mees 112°3 114°4 Lae ee So 226°0 257°8 
Sears: a sa ers 119°1 12275 US ns See oe 239°6 275°9 
We cs vaneyeters-aveed 126°2 131°0 WG sth :< Sam siete 254°0 295°2 
Pre R A ihatbwe 133°8 140°2 ° ty Res Pe 269°2 31578 
ee a ae ee 141°8 150°0 13.) 36. erste 285°4 337°9 
1A 150°3 160°5 19 bs eve ooh 302°5 361°6 
Re ra nen goat, hed & 159°3 171°8 ZO ae ee 320°7 386°9 
Dee Sind. aera eee 168°9 183°8 Zia oe 2 cele ts 339°9 414°0 
Oper eee 179°0 196°7 D2. e 5, Rice ake 360°3 443°0 
1 hy Peery eo Be 189°8 210°4 QO Y else. ahs Seo 2 381°9 474°0 
A aes heysvidis re ike 201°2 225°2 Dae on NES: eee « 404°8 507°2 


Examples.—(a)A piece of land purchased in 1911 at $200 must produce $280°4 in 
1916 to repay capital and compound interest plus whatever is ne- 
cessary to repay taxes if the land has not produced revenue during 
the 5 years. 
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(b) The same lot in (a) bought at $200, if held for 10 years, must produce 
$393.40, to repay principal and interest and without profit. At 7 per 
cent, money doubles itself in about 1014 years. 

(c) In about 1614 years a given sum of money is trebled at 7 per cent. 


(d) In 2044 years, the accumulated interest quadruples the original sum. 
In about 2314 years the amount is increased five times. 


“Table B’—The amount of $1 and $100 per annum accumulating 
at compound interest for terms of years at 6 per cent. 


| | 
$1 AT $100 aT | $1 ar $100 AT A 
YEARS 6 PER CENT | 6 PER CENT YEARS 6 PER CENT | 6 PER CENT 

jeer As $1° $100°00 1 he aeeay ek ae | —$18*S8 $1,888 °20 . 
2A ee ee 2°06 206°00 fe 21°01 2,101°50 
St, ot Ae | 3°18 318°40 1 23°27 2,327 °60 
Sera tee 4°37 437°50 1 (oe 25°67 2,567 °30 
Si. | 5°63 563°80 1 ly aera eee ae 28°21 2,821-30 
6. RoR 3 6°97 697° 60 \ te ae ee 30°90 3,090 60 
tie 5 ke ae 8°39 839°40 1 re 33°76 3,376°00 
bet oe oe wet 9°89 989°70 QO sc asere vos 36°78 3,678 60 
bo gen ewer 11°49 1,149°10 Dh servos Fx 39°99 3,999 -30 
athe Sie dee  Giear 1,318°10 ae | 43°39 4,339: 20 ft 
pe Ate st 14°97 1,497 °20 7 Se 46°99 4,699 60 
1, oe | 16°87 1,687 00 72, Se 50°81 5,081 °60 


Example.—If we pay $100 per annum in taxes, or otherwise, on a piece of land for 
ten years and desire to recover not only the principal but also interest at 6 per cent on 
that amount when we sell—the sum to be recovered would be $1,318.10. 


“Table C’’—The present value of a capital sum of $100 payable at 
the end of a given number of years. Interest at 6 per cent and 7 per cent. 


YEARS 6 PER CENT | 7 PER CENT YEARS 6 PER CENT | 7 PER CENT 
| . 

TRE ee er 94°34 93°46 1k ee 46°88 41°50 

Divs 2h wtecnee 89°00 87°34 1. Seas 44°23 38°78 

ie he epee 83°96 81°63 | a re 41°73 36°24 

See rd 2 eee 79°21 76°29 ee 39°36 33°87 + 
Rese e -ebee 74°73 71°30 LA 37°14 31°66 

Gn cages 4c 70°50 66°63 Ste eeae 35°03 29°59 

7 66°51 62°27 BO eee en 2 33°05 27°65 

Pa dcteuc, ne eesti 62°74 58°20 er 31°18 25°84 
Os 59°19". | 54°39 Bo ae oiecs ai 29°42 24°15 
||) rae 55°84 50°83 1 ee 27°75 22°57 
1 aa ae 52°68 47°51 Deneiaeet 26°18 21°09 
| Ae ene 49°70 44°40 Di: eos claits 1 24°70 19°71 

| 
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NO ROOM TO LIVE IN CANADA ? 


HERE is such a thing as doing more harm than good in making’a 
plan of a city. If it is merely a paper plan without any definite 
scheme to control sanitary conditions and prevent gambling in 
real estate it may have that result. We have an example of this in a city 
for which a plan was drawn but for which no proper town-planning 
scheme was prepared. The accompanying illustrations show what can 
happen under such conditions, and indeed under any conditions when 
a town planning scheme is not prepared. e 


Here is a rough plan of a lot, 25 feet wide with a street in front, a 
lane at the rear and a 3 foot alley down its centre. 


Bakery 


five dwellings 


Lane 30° 


Street 72 + 
a 


= Store Five dwellings 
| 


Toilet 


This is bad overcrowding with one storey wooden buildings. There 
can be no excuse for such conditions in a Canadian city. In the plan 
prepared for the town in which this lot is situate care was taken to 


“Central Building” occupies a lot 25 feet wide in a small western city. As will be seen 
from the plan of the lot there are two stores facing the street and five houses facing 
either side of the alley which runs down the middle. Adjoining is a bakery. 
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Rear view of lot facing back lane. Note ten dwellings (five on each side) facing 3 foot 
alley and two insanitary toilets on extreme right and left. 


provide for wide streets and back lanes. These have to be constructed 
by the community and owners at great cost, partly with the object of 
securing air space for the buildings. Owing, however, to the absence of 
building and sanitary regulations and a town planning scheme embodying 
such regulations, this object is entirely defeated and much of the expend- 
iture incurred to secure it is wasted. Under a real town planning scheme 
no houses would be permitted to be erected which did not face a street 
and which had not proper sanitary conditions and air space. On the site 
under review there are ten dwellings, none of which face a street, served 
by two insanitary toilets. The dwellings are so arranged as to exclude light 
and air to a maximum extent in one storey buildings. Fronting on the 
street and forming a blanket to the dwellings are two stores and ad- 
joining the group is a bakery. The accompanying views show the street 
frontage and the view of the 3 foot alley from the back lane. 

Such conditions as are here illustrated would not be permitted in 
most European countries and it is regrettable that they should be per- 
mitted in Canada where there should be as much room to live under 
proper sanitary conditions as in the congested parts of Europe. 


CAN MONEY BE SAVED BY TOWN PLANNING ? 


HE wrong impression has been given to many people that the 

| preparation of a plan for a city or a town is waste of money and 
effort because of the probable cost of executing the plan. It never 
seems to occur to such people that a plan may be prepared for the pur- 
pose of reducing municipal expenditure. The object of a plan is to as- 
certain in advance what are the best things on which to spend the money 
that is available, not to find out new things on which to spend more 
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money than is spent without a plan. In Canada at present all town plan- 


ning should be directed to secure greater economy in municipal admints- 
tration, 


Comparison is sometimes made between the planning of a factory 
and the planning of a city—it being argued that as the one is necessary 
so is the other. But the city is such a complex thing and so many of its 
parts and functions are inter-related and linked up with one another 
that there is much stronger reason for planning the city than planning a 
factory or a house. Yet every sane person who builds a factory or a 
house has a plan prepared for it, while most cities are allowed to grow 
without plan. There is one comparison between the planning of the 
factory and the city that is worth noting. The first thing a man does 
who proposes to build a factory is to decide what amount he has to 
spend and what facilities and space he requires. He next computes how 
best to fit in his requirements with his finances. If he is a wise man he 
calculates on the requirements of the future as well as of the present. 
and sees that he has a site large enough for reasonable extension in the 
succeeding 20 or 25 years. He then engages architectural and engineering 
advice to prepare plans. The architect or engineer is told what money is 
available, and what provision has to be made. The latter then applies his 
skill to prepare a set of plans showing how the provision can be made for 
both immediate and future requirements; next he submits estimates of 
costs and, where necessary, advice regarding any increased area of site 
required for future expansion. If the sum immediately available for build- 
ing is $100,000 the preliminary plan and scheme might cost from a few 
hundred to one or two thousand dollars—but it might have the effect of 
showing the manufacturer that he should only spend $80,000 instead of 
$100,000. The object of the plan being to enable the building to be pro- 
perly constructed according to the best design, it may as likely show that 
the manufacturer can accomplish what he wants at less than his rough 
estimate. Of course it may equally have the opposite effect. But the 
point is that the preparation of a plan for.a factory or a city 
does not in itself increase or lessen costs; it merely provides the 
necessary material and drawings to enable the cost, and the proper 
channels of expenditure, to be estimated. It is like preparing a city 
budget at the beginning of a financial year—the budget instead of in- 
creasing expenditure enables the city authority to “‘cut its coat according 
to its cloth,” and may help in securing reductions in expenditure. 


If a man were to build a house and pay an architect 214 per cent on 
the cost to prepare plans and estimates and another 214 per cent to super- 
vise construction, the architect does not by the act of preparing the plans 
involve the owner in greater cost than 21% per cent of the estimated cost 
and for that he may save 10 per cent on the owners’ own estimates in the 
building if he is a good architect. On the other hand, if no plans were 
prepared and the work proceeded piecemeal, the owner may spend twice 
as much for the same house before he completed it. 


In many of our cities and towns we are spending money on the 
wrong things, we are wasting money on non-essentials; and we are creat- 
ing the beginnings of bad conditions for future generations. By the pre- 
paration of a town planning scheme at comparatively small cost we would 
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View of sunk building lot in Prince Rupert, B. C., showing expensive street construction 
and suggesting difficulties in erecting buildings, drainage, etc. Whatever the 
undulations of the site the preparation of a town planning scheme would have 
enabled building development to take place on more rational lines than are illus- 
trated in this view. 


» View of a street cut through solid rock in Prince Rupert, B. C. To utilize the lots facing 
this street the rock has to be removed at great expense:from the building site. 
Owing to the difficult problems of development created by the character of the site 
the people of Prince Rupert should re-consider their plan and obtain government 
assistance to prepare a proper town planning scheme which would effect economies 
in connection with future development. 


CONGESTION OF SUB-SURFACE CONDITIONS 


This tangle of a New York street shows the absence of town planning under the 
street. Owing to the want of planning ahead, and to the crowding of high buildings 
on the land extreme congestion takes place under the streets. As the Municipal 
Journal states ‘it costs two to ten times as much to build and maintain a new 
conduit in such a street as in one where there is a wise arrangement.”” Plan your 
conduit system and avoid high buildings. Photo—courtesy of C. N. Green, New 
York Public Service Commission. 


save much money and wasted effort, and we could avoid mistakes which are 
caused by want of planning. 

These financial advantages are in addition to the social advantages 
produced by town planning the improved living conditions, the 
better facilities for transportation, etc., the higher standards of public 
health and citizenship, and the greater equality of opportunity. It is 
sometimes said that the financial side of these problems is unimportant; 
that the human side is all we need concern ourselves about. That is 
just as unsound a view as the opposite which puts all the emphasis 
on the financial side. The best methods of solving social problems 
are those which have a sound economic basis. If our method of feeding 
the hungry results in creating paupers may not the remedy be as bad as 
the disease ? If our method of city planning destroys individual initiative 
and helps the waster at the expense of the hard working citizen, will it 
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not be unsound ? The great value of town planning, however, is that while 
it does not directly solve social problems connected with the land it is a 
necessary basis for any proper solution—it is the only method by which 
they can be solved at reasonable cost to the community on the one hand or 
without injury to legitimate rights in property on the other hand. 

But no town planning scheme, and still less no paper plan un- 
accompanied by a proper scheme of regulations, can be effective or save 
money unless it deals with the control of building development and 
sanitary conditions. Indeed a wasteful and irrational system of develop- 
ment may result from having a street plan of a town, if land speculation 
is permitted and there is no regulation regarding sizes of lot and density 
and character of buildings to be erected. Much of the expensive develop- 
ment seen at Prince Rupert, B.C., would not have had to be incurred 
if the plan had not been prepared to suit the requirements of the land 
speculators. A proper town planning scheme for Prince Rupert would 
have enabled the citizens and the landowners to have saved large sums 
of money in development, but it would not have made it so easy to create 
a “boom” in land values. 


HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING AND CIVIC IMPROVE- 
MENT IN CANADA 


CURRENT PROGRESS 


URING the months of July and August visits have been paid on 
behalf of the Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Con- 
servation to all the provinces of the Dominion, and conferences 

have been held in many of the large cities. 

_ In every province there is growing interest in the subject of civic 
improvement and town planning, a fact which is most encouraging when 
it is considered how much the attention of most people is directed to 
matters immediately connected with the prosecution of the war. 

The following notes indicate the recent advances made in the nine 

provinces, and the organized steps which are being taken to promote 
town planning and conservation of human resources: 


British CoLUMBIA 


Vancouver and District—A branch of the Civic Improvement League of Canada was 
formed in Vancouver following a conference convened by the City Planning Association 
and Board of Trade of Vancouver. 

Delegates were in attendance at the conference representing the Vancouver City 
Council, the Women’s Council and Parks Board, the Inter-municipal Industries Com- 
mittee, the Chamber of Mines, the Society of Architects, the Trades and Labour Council, 
the Women’s Forum, the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange, the Vancouver Exhibition 
Association, the Manufacturers’ Association, the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
the Medical Association, the Art Historical and Scientific Association, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Medical Officers of Health, the American Club, the Rotary Club, the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, the Agricultural Institute,—all of Vancouver. There were also 
representatives from the municipalities of New Westminster, Burnaby, Point Grey, 
South Vancouver, North Vancouver and West Vancouver. 4 ; 

Mr. J. J. Banfield, of the City Planning Association, occupied the chair, and an 
address on civic improvement was delivered by the Town Planning Adviser of the 
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Commission of Conservation. After an interesting discussion, a resolution was adopted 
to form a branch of the Civic Improvement League of Canada for Vancouver and dis- 
trict. 

The following committee was appointed to draft a constitution and form plans for 
work: Mr. J. J. Banfield, Mr. J. Fyfe-Smith, Mr. Nicol Thompson, Reeve Winram 
(North Vancouver), Mayor Grey (New Westminster) and Ald. McIntosh (Vancouver). 
Mr. W. E. Payne, who had been responsible for the excellent arrangements made for 
the conference, was appointed secretary. 


Victoria—A well attended meeting, convened by the Board of Trade of Victoria, 
B. C., was held on July 13th. The meeting was hurriedly arranged and had not been 
convened specially for the purpose of dealing with the formation of a-Civic Improve- 
ment League. So much interest was shown in the subject by prominent citizens, how- 
ever, that it seems certain that a branch of the Civic Improvement League will be 
formed in Victoria in the near future. The British Columbia Legislature will be asked 
to consider the question of passing a Town Planning Act at its next sitting. 


New Westminster—A proposal to form a Civic Improvement League in New 
Westminster was discussed at a meeting held in the City Hall, New Westminster, on 
July 12th. The question of forming a local branch of the League, or of uniting with the 
cee u ie Learnt, was deferred for consideration until after the Vancouver League 
was formed. 


Prince Rupert—There is perhaps no city in Canada that is so much in need of a 
Civic Improvement League as the new city of Prince Rupert, but no definite steps have 
yet been taken to form one. The need in Prince Rupert is due to the fact that the city 
has some specially difficult problems to solve owing to the undulating and rocky nature 
of its site and the isolated position of the city from other centres of population. This 
makes it peculiarly desirable that the citizens should train themselves to understand 
their local problems and to take a watchful interest in the development of the city. 


ALBERTA 


_ £dmonton—On July 19th a representative body of citizens of Edmonton met in the 
City Hall to discuss the desirability of forming a local branch of the Civic Improve- 
ment League of Canada, and to consider the local application of the Alberta Act relating 
to Town Planning. Mayor Henry occupied the chair, and after the discussion which 
followed an address by Mr. Thomas Adams, a resolution was adopted as follows:— 


“Whereas, it appears desirable that the city of Edmonton should forthwith 
take steps to prepare a town planning scheme, under the Alberta Act relating to 
Town Planning, for the purpose of regulating the use and development of the land 
comprised in the city area, with proper regard to economy, convenience, good 
sanitary conditions, and amenity in connection with such development. 

“Be it resolved, That the City Council be memorialized to the effect that a 
Commission of Inquiry be appointed by the council to take the necessary pre- 
liminary steps with regard to the preparation of such ascheme and other matters 
incidental thereto.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing resolution that the people of Edmonton are 
anxious to get to work and do something practical. The problems with which the city 
of Edmonton will have to deal in a town planning scheme are different from those which 
have to be faced in some eastern cities. In the case of Edmonton and other western 
cities, town planning schemes, for the present at least, will have to be framed to draw 
the cities closer together rather than to spread them out wider. Mr. John Burns once 
used the phrase ‘‘Town plan your cities—but spread the people.”’ This was admirable 
counsel to the congested cities of Europe, but in the western cities of Canada the spread- 
ing of the people has been carried so far, as a result of land speculation, that serious 
evils have resulted; evils which are nearly as injurious to the community as those which 
are produced by congestion. Town planning legislation which enables local authorities 
to get rid of the evils of congestion can be adapted to deal with the problems of scattered 
development. 

The following quotation from a leading article in the Edmonton Journal indicates 
what seems to be the settled opinion of many Edmonton citizens, and there is reason 
to believe that a town planning scheme for the city will be formed in the near future. 
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Steps will also likely be taken to link up the local movement in Edmonton with a Civic 
Impr ovement League for Alberta. 


A Town PLAN ror EDMONTON 


We have had the question of town planning discussed in Edmonton before , 
but Mr. Adams’ visit should have the effect of giving greater definiteness to our 
ideas and, what is still more important, should lead to the translating of those 
ideas into action. - 

People have been quite reasonably suspicious in the past of large civic 
improvement schemes because of the expense involved. Desirable though it is 
to give beauty and dignity to a city, it is a serious mistake to make an outlay for 
this purpose that is beyond a community's resources. 

It was in his warning on this point that Mr. Adams’ address last evening 
was so different from what town-planning enthusiasts have told us in other years. 
Germany has been held up to us as a model but Mr. Adams made it clear how 
the elaborate parks and avenues in Berlin have been obtained by piling on a 
burden of taxation which had forced people to live in two-room apartments. 

This is an aspect of the matter which has not been sufficiently considered 
by the majority of those who have written and spoken on the subject. It is the 
old story of paying too much for your whistle. 

_ Yet though these limitations should be recognized, there are vast oppor- 
tunities for making the home town more of a source of pride and bringing it more 
in keeping with the needs of proper community life. The evils of haphazard 
growth are apparent everywhere in the older lands and it does seem a shame that 
these mistakes should be repeated in this new country, where we can build from 
the ground up. : 

What is necessary to impress first of all is that the use to which land within 
the city is put should be regulated to promote the general good of the citizens. 
Where private objects conflict with the latter they must give way. That is why 
a town-planning scheme should be worked out and resolutely applied. 

The Dominion government, though the Conservation Commission, whose 
expert our visitor of yesterday is, is prepared to help in every possible way and it 
is for the city council to take immediate action along these lines. It is much easier 
to accomplish something at the present moment than it was a few years ago, or 
than it will be a few years from now, when the city resumes the course of develop- 
ment which has been interrupted by recent events. 

_ Now is the time to see to it that when the new era of growth is entered upon, 
as it certainly will be entered upon before long, a well-considered and care ully 


framed plan has been evolved, by which the evils that have hitherto attended 
expansion may be avoided. 


Calgary—A joint meeting of representatives of the City Council and Board of 
Trade of Calgary was held on July 4th for the purpose of dieccoiing the desirability of 
action being taken to formulate a town planning scheme for Calgary. Among those 
present were : Mayor Costello, Commissioner Garden, and President F. M. Black, of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. J. S. Denis, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and other pro- 
minent citizens. : 

After discussion it was resolved to recommend the city to proceed at once with 
preparing a scheme to better regulate the use and development of the lands within the 
city limits under the Town Planning Act. 

In 1913-14 a plan for the improvement and reconstruction of Calgary, was pre- 
pared by Messrs. Thomas Mawson and Son, but no scheme was prepared to carry out 
the plan. Until the provisions of such a scheme are drawn up the details of any archi- 
tectural plan cannot be properly considered. When Calgary prepares a scheme it will 
then be in a position to consider how far the suggestions made by Messrs. Mawson 
can be utilized. Under present circumstances, however, no suggestions are likely to be 
adopted which involve additional expenditure. 

It is proposed to resuscitate the Housing and Town Planning Association of Alberta 
and broaden its scope as a branch of the Civic Improvement League of Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There are active associations and clubs of men and women in Regina, Saskatoon 
and Swift Current dealing with questions of civic improvement and town planning. 


, 
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The Swift Current association is particularly active and is making a close study of the 
development of the town. For the present, however, action in the province is somewhat ° 
in a state of suspension until the Town Planning Act, which has already passed the 
first reading of the Legislature, becames law. / 

The Minister of Municipal Affairs for Saskatchewan has prepared a draft Town 
Planning Act which, if passed into law in its present form, will be one of the best 
measures in Canada. ; 


MANITOBA 


All interest in civic improvement work in Manitoba during the past year has been 
centred in getting town planning legislation adopted for the province. 

In Winnipeg, propaganda work in connection with civic improvement is being 
carried on by the Winnipeg Citizens’ Committee, the Housing and Town Planning 
Association and the City Planning Commission. The latter is supported by an appro- 
priation from the city and has office accommodation provided in one of the civic depart- 
ments. There is not likely, however, to be much progress in Manitoba in effective city 
or town planning until some definite steps are taken to apply the provisions of the new 

of 3 

The time is ripe for a conference of representative citizens of the province to discuss 
the whole question of civic development and improvement, with special regard to the 
conditions likely to arise after the war. 


ONTARIO 


_ _Toronto—Civic improvement in Toronto is well looked after by a group of asso- 
ciations, of which the most active and prominent are the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
the Civic Guild and the Housing Association. These and other bodies met in joint con- 
ference at the invitation of the Commission of Conservation in April last. The confer- 
ence discussed the desirability of legislation being passed to establish a Department of 
Municipal Affairs for Ontario and to giving the municipalities power to prepare town 
planning schemes. It decided to approach the government with a view to procuring an 
early passage of legislation to deal with these matters. It is proposed to continue the 
conferences as a sort of federation of all bodies dealing with civic questions in Toronto, 
and to affiliate this federation with the Dominion Civic Improvement League. Sir 
Edmund Osler was appointed chairman, and Dr. H. L. Brittain secretary. 

Owing to the pressure of other matters, the Ontario Government was unable to 
. take up the question of town planning legislation during the last session, and, in the 
matter of creating a Department of Municipal affairs, they have declared it as their 
policy to establish such a department-immediately after the war. Such a department, 
however, is greatly needed for the purpose of dealing with municipal problems created 
by the war itself and with the adjustment of conditions likely to arise at its close. To 
efer the matter is to lose one of the best opportunities to organize the province to deal 
with the readjustment of industrial and social conditions, which will be necessary in the 
near future. No policy can be effective in securing efficient organization in connection 
with these conditions, except by means of municipal machinery. For that purpose it is 
essential that the municipal machinery should be improved, especially with a view to 
securing more effective co-operation between the province and the municipalities. 
The Ontario Municipal Association met in Toronto in August and discussed the 
question of town planning. A resolution was passed referring the consideration of the 
draft Act of the Commission of Conservation to the executive of the association. 


Ottawa—F EDERAL PLAN.—Since the publication of the report of the Federal Plan 
Commission no announcement has been made regarding the taking of any steps to put 
any portion of the plan into effect, but the City Council appear to be keeping the sug- 
gestions of the Commission in view, as new developments take place. Having regard 
to the large expenditure involyed in preparing such a plan it will be unfortunate if 
action is not taken in the near future to prepare a town planning scheme for the purpose 
of giving effect to many of the excellent suggestions which the plan contains. : 

Had the British method of preparing a town planning scheme been adopted the 
plan and scheme to give it effect would have been prepared simultaneously, but the 
Federal Commission adopted the simpler American method of preparing a plan and 
making a general report, leaving the detailed scheme and the financial considerations 
for subsequent consideration. The work still to be done in this direction is as important 
and as large in extent as that which the Commission has accomplished, and the value 
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obtained from the plan and report would be commensurate with the activity shown in 

‘ proceeding with the second stage and preparing an actual town planning scheme. But 
even the Federal Plan cannot be properly carried out without a provincial town planning 
Act, so that in Ottawa, as elsewhere, the greatest urgency is in getting legislation. 

Any attempt to carry out such a plan by piecemeal methods will produce little or 
no result beyond what could have been obtained without incurring the expense of pre- 
paring the plan. In addition to preparing a scheme for executing the plan, it will be 
desirable to supplement the work which has been done by the Federal Plan Commission 
in certain important directions. The suburbs of Ottawa suffer as much as other cities 
from ragged and scattered development and from the absence of security against depre- 
ciation of residential property. One of the most urgent problems in the city is to regu- 
late the new growth round the suburbs, where the beginnings of unhealthy housing 
conditions are being permitted to be established. 

Civic IMpROVEMENT—A Civic Improvement League for Ottawa has been formed 
and has made a very successful beginning with its work. At a meeting of a number of 
prominent citizens held in the spring a committee was appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and to submit a report to a subsequent meeting. At this subsequent meeting, 
which was very largely attended, a strong committee was appointed with the Honour- 
able Sydney Fisher as president, and Mr. Ronald Hooper secretary. The constitution 
of the league is interesting and as it might serve as a model in other cities it is printed 
elsewhere in this bulletin, j 

Vice-presidents have been elected for each ward of the city, and an active working 
organization has been formed. 

_ About twenty local organizations, such as the Playground Association, the Canadian 
Society of Civil Engineers (Ottawa Branch), the Horticultural Society, the Women's 
Council and others, are co-operating by securing members and appointing delegates to 
the League. _For instance, the Society of Civil Engineers has sent out a circular to all 
its members inviting them to jointhe League. In this circular the society very properly 
points out that ‘Engineers more than any others should be anxious to take part in and 

support the good work of the Civic Improvemeng League.”” It is stated that while the 
more oF ie organization is not yet completed, there are already sub-committees at 
work dealing with the collection of data. concerning garbage removal and disposal, 
trimming of trees, the establishment of an industrial farm, etc. 

HousinG Conpitions—An investigation has been made into the housing con- 


ditions of Ottawa and a report will sh : J pa f x 
servation. P shortly be published by the Commission of Con 


Hamilton—The agencies at work in Hamilton include the Civic Improvement 
Committee of the Board of Trade and the Town Planning Commission appointed by 
the City Council. 

Last year a successful conference was held at Hamilton, at which representatives of 
a large number of municipalities in southwestern Ontario were present. The conference 
was convened by the Board of Trade and resolutions were passed urging the need of 
legislation to deal with town planning and municipal government. It was decided to 
hold an annual conference, and a Committee was appointed with Mr. G. E. Main as 
president, and Mr. T. L. Brown as secretary. The second annual conference will be 
held in Hamilton on the 2nd and 3rd of October next to discuss the questions of muni- 
cipal government and finance, town planning, good roads, and after-the-war problems 
of municipalities. Meanwhile active work is being done in Hamilton in the direction 
of preparing maps of the city as the basis for a town planning scheme. A map is being 
prepared to show the existing building development, as distinct from the real estate 
divisions, and another is being prepared showing the present and proposed railway 
systems of the city and district. 


London—F ollowing a meeting held at London in the spring a Civic Improvement 
Committee of the Board of Trade is being formed in the city. 


Port Arthur—Asa result of a conference held at Port Arthur in July a Civic Improve- 
ment League has been formed for the city. A strong committee has been appointed, 
with Mr. T. F. Milne, city clerk, as secretary, and active steps will be taken during 
the autumn to complete the organization. 


Kingston—At meetings held in Kingston the questions of preparing a town planning 
scheme for the city and forming a Civic Improvement League were discussed, but no 
definite action has yet been taken. 
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St. Catharines—It is proposed to hold a conference at St. Catharines in October for 
the purpose of fo ming a Civic Improvement League for the city. 


St. Thomas—The Horticultural Society of St. Thomas, which is probably the 
strongest in Ontario, undertakes a large amount of work in connection with civic 
improvement and has promoted meetings to discuss town planning and other muni- 
cipal questions. ; 


Windsor—A group of towns which have been formed adjacent to the city of Wind- 
sor, comprising Sandwich, Walkerville, Ford, Ojibway and Windsor, have formed a 
joint commission and have secured statutory powers to enable the commission to carry 
out a scheme of water supply and sewerage for the five municipalities. An attempt was 
made to obtain other powers for the commission to deal with, e. g., the park system, 
but these powers were not granted. This joint action on the part of these municipalities 
is likely to lead to co-operation in other matters, such as town planning. Although a 
good deal of activity is being shown in connection with civic work of various kinds in 
this district, there is need for the formation of a strong league in order to arouse public 
interest in the urgent civic problems likely to arise in the future, especially in view of the 
large developments which are likely to take place as a result of the erection of the works 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Ojibway. As previously reported in this 
bulletin, the United States Steel Corporation proposes to establish a model city on its 
own land and it is desirable that the area immediately surrounding the Corporation's 
site should be developed on satisfactory lines. In other cases where the corporation has 
built a model city the fact that it has been unable to control the surrounding develop- 
ment just outside of its boundary has largely destroyed the value of what it has done. 


_ Galt, Kitchener, Waterloo and Preston—At a conference held at Galt and Kitchener 
in the spring of this year a great deal of public interest was shown in town planning and 
civic improvement. There is an active Town Planning and Civic Improvement Asso- 
ciation in Kitchener, but it is desirable that this group of towns should have a combined 
association and should endeavour to prepare a town planning scheme which would 
secure the proper development of the part of the Grand River valley in their areas. 


Haileybury and New Liskeard—A proposal is under consideration to form a Civic 
Improvement League for these two towns and Cobalt. 


Lindsay—The erection of the new Dominion arsenal at Lindsay has caused a 
number of citizens to interest themselves in the question of preparing a proper plan for 
the new developments that are likely to take place within and surrounding the town. 
The matter is being dealt with by the Town Planning Adviser. 


Niagara Falls—Following a conference held in June last a Civic Improvement 
League is being formed for the town of Niagara Falls. 


QUEBEC 


The annual congress of the Union of Canadian Municipalities was held at Montreal 
on the 23rd, 24th and 25th of August, and a number of pressing municipal problems were 
discussed. A report of the proceedings will be published in the October issue of the 
Canadian Municipal Journal. 

The Montreal Civic Improvement League, at its recent annual meeting passed 
resolutions confirming the action of its committee and executive in affiliating with the 
Civic Improvement League of Canada, and expressing satisfaction at the formation of 
the Dominion League. 

Outside of Montreal a great deal of interest is being shown in civic improvement 
and town planning in Quebec, but it has not been practicable up to the present for the 
Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation to assist in promoting any 
organization. The time is ripe for some effort to be made in this direction and there will 
no doubt be important developments in Quebec during the coming winter. 

A scheme for erecting houses for the working classes in the city of Sherbrooke has 
been under consideration. , 

At the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Public Health Association, held in Quebec 
in August, a resolution was passed deploring the absence of a rational system of town 
planning, declaring that the lack of system in the growth of towns was partly the cause 
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of tuberculosis and infantile mortality, and urging the Quebec Government to pass a 
Town Planning Act. 


Civic Improvement conférences are being arranged to be held in Montreal and 
Quebec during October. 


New BRUNSWICK 


St. John—The work of preparing a town planning scheme for the city of St. John 
is proceeding, and investigations are also being made into the housing conditions in the 
city. 

Nova Scotia 


The preliminary work in connection with the town planning scheme for the city of 
Halifax is in course of preparation, and other town planning boards in the province are 
being formed. Considerable building development is likely to take place in the next 
few years in Halifax and Dartmouth and the preparation of a town planning scheme for 
these places is urgent. 


The annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Union of Municipalities was held at Halifax 
on August 25th and 26th. One of the sessions was devoted to discussing the question 
of establishing a Department of Municipal Affairs in the Province. Following a paper 
by the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation a resolution was 
passed urging the government to establish a department to“deal with municipal affairs. 
A committee was appointed to study the details of the proposed measure and to inter- 
view the Government. Town Planning and good roads were also subjects of discussion. 


PrincE Epwarp IsLANpD 


The civic problems in Prince Edward Island are different from those in any of the 
other provinces. Being almost entirely an agricultural province and none of its cities 
or towns shawing any rapid growth at present, the questions to be considered relate to 
conditions almost entirely rural in character, ’ 

The Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation spent some time in 
making an inspection of the island in company with the Premier and other members of 
the Government during the month of August. A report on that visit is being prepared 


and it is proposed to hold a conference at Charlottetown in October, to discuss the 
future development of the province. 


In the past the principal means of transportati ween the mainland and 
Prince Edward Island has been by Peacane tanning worn Point Deschenes and 
Summerside and Pictou and Charlottetown in the summer. It is now proposed to run 
an all-the-year-round ferry between Cape Tormontine and Cape Traverse, a distance of 
only nine miles, and to widen the gauge of the Prince Edward Island railway so as to 
secure proper through communication for railway traffic. At Carleton Point, where this 
ferry will connect with the island, a new town is likely to grow up and it is important that 
steps should be taken to secure that it is properly planned. 


For those who desire sea air and surf-bathing, combined with attractive rural 
country, Prince Edward Island is probably the best holiday resort in North America, 
and it would be to the general advantage of the eastern part of the Dominion that the 
facilities for transportation between the island and the mainland should be improved. 
This improvement, however, is not likely to lead to entirely satisfactory results until the 
people of the Island themselves take up the question of improving their roads so as to 
facilitate transportation across the island. The preservation of the beauties of the 
Island and the improvement of parts of Charlottetown and Summerside by, means of 
town planning schemes is also most desirable in view of the importance of increasing 
the attractiveness of these places for visitors. Prince Edward Island as a holiday resort 
as well as productive agricultural territory and a centre for the fishing industry raises 
some interesting problems of conservation which are ripe for discussion. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF CANADA 


Work oF CENTRAL LEAGUE 


ment League of Canada, which was held in Ottawa in January last, has only 

recently been published and a copy of it is being mailed with this issue of ‘‘Con- 
servation of Life.’’ The delay in the publication of the report has, to some extent, been 
responsible for the suspension of activity on the part of the Dominion council. Of 
course, it is not expected that during the summer months any large amount of work 
could be done apart from the formation of new branches and the building up of the 
organization. As will be seen from the general report of the progress of civic improve- 
ment in Canada (page 86) a great deal has been done in forming new organizations and 
in strengthening those which have been previously formed. Now that the conference 
report is issued, steps will immediately be taken to stimulate the activity of the league. 
It has to be remembered, however, that the main object of the Dominion League is to 
act as a clearing house and bureau of information for the local branches. Apart from 
doing so and convening an annual conference, it will not be a function of the league to 
take up active civic improvement work in any district. In all civic affairs it is important 
that local action should be encouraged as much as possible and that the national effort 
should be confined to giving every possible assistance and information to enable the 
best results to be obtained from that local effort. 


Or ren to labour difficulties the Report of the Conference of the Civic Improve- 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


In a leading article which appeared in the ‘Daily Colonist," Victoria, B.C., in 
July last, it is suggested that more effective means ought to be found whereby the 
results of the investigations of the Commission of Conservation could be placed in 
popular form before the public. As a means of accomplishing this end, it 1s further 
suggested that the local organizations should be formed in all parts of the country and 
that the Commission should have prepared for sale to the members of such organizations, 
at cost, books dealing with town planning and kindred matters. It may be pointed out 
that one of the main objects in forming the Civic Improvement League has been to 
secure that the investigations of the town planning branch of the Commission shall be 
made available through the proper channels and reach those who are interested in civic 
affairs. The membership of the league is being gradually built up to forma mailing list 
of great value, comprising all those who are interested in the proper development of 
towns and in the improvement of social conditions: These members will, it is hoped, 
look to the central body to give information, submit reports on questions of special 
difficulty, stimulate local action where needed and generally keep together the threads 
of the organization throughout the Dominion. 


Moprt ConsTITUTION FOR BRANCHES 


The following constitution of the Ottawa Civic Improvement League can be taken 
asa good model for local branches, subject to adaptation to local conditions in different 
provinces. It is hoped that individual members of the League or others that are tnter- 
ested, will take steps to promote the formation of a branch in their several localities. 
So far as it could be arranged, the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Con- 
servation. will attend meetings held for this purpose and, in any event, will be happy to 
send suggestions and information by letter. 


Ina circular sent out by the Ottawa League, it is pointed out that the work to be 
done by the League will cover a wide field. The best forms of municipal government, 
taxation, finance, town planning, gardening and beautification, public health and social 
problems may all come within its scope. It is not the purpose of the League to overlap, 
duplicate or conflict in any way with the work of existing organizations dealing with 
civic matters, but it is thought the League may help to co-ordinate such work and 
provide a clearing house for information. With this end in view, the Council has invited 
the co-operation and advice of all existing organizations interested in civic conditions 


and to inquire how the league may aid the special objects which each such organization 
seeks to promote. 


r 
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CONSTITUTION OF Crvic IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF OTTAWA 


(1) The name shall be the Civic Improvement League of Ottawa. . 

(2) The general objects shall be to promote the highest interest of the City of 
Ottawa; to stimulate the study of the principles and methods of Civic Improvement and 

~development and also to secure a general and effective interest in all affairs pertaining 
to the welfare of the citizens. 4 ’ . 

(3) All residents of Ottawa, or anyone whose employment is in the City of Ottawa, 
mall be eligible for membership, and each member shall pay an annual subscription of 
fifty cents. 

The subscription for life membership shall be fifteen dollars. 

(4) The management shall be vested in a general council to be elected at the annual 
general meeting and shall consist of a president, nine* vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer and twenty members. One vice-president and one member shall be chosen 
for each ward in the city. : 
te» (5) The first Council shall be elected at the first general meeting, and shall prepare 
by-laws in accordance with this Constitution. Jah « 

(6) The Council may select an Executive from amongst its members, to which it 
may delegate any of its duties. ’ 

(7) The first general meeting shall be held during May, 1916, and annual meetings 
in March of each year. Other general meetings may be held at such time and in such 
manner as the by-laws may provide. 

(8) This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present at ahy 
general or annual meeting, on one month’s notice signed by ten members being duly 
given in wri ing to the Secretary, and on two weeks’ notice being given by the secretary 
to the members, such notice being deemed sufficient if advertised in the newspapers 
once in each of two successive weeks. 


Drart By-Laws 


Whereas the Civic Improvement League of Ottawa deems it expedient to enact 
By-laws for the regulation of its affairs, 


Now therefore it is hereby enacted as follows:— 


MEETINGS 


1. The Annual Meeting of the League shall be held at such plave in the City of 
Ottawa as may be designated in the Notice calling the meeting on the second Tuesday 
of March in each year for the election of the General Council of the League for the 
ensuing year and for all other general purposes. 


2. Any General Meeting of the League other than the Annual Meeting shall be 
called at any time by the president on the request of any five members of the League, 
in writing stating the object of the meeting, who may themselves summon such meeting 
in case the president fails to act upon their request. 
mo eke business to be dealt with at any General Meeting shall be set forth generally 
in the Notice calling the same. After the disposal thereof other business of which Notice 


was not given may be dealt with, provided a majority of those present on motion so 
determine. 

3, A Notice of the time and place of holding any Meeting of the League shall be 
given either by postal cards addressed to each member of the League and to be mailed 
one week before the date of the meeting or by advertisement in any four newspapers 
published in the City of Ottawa, of which one shall be French, and such notice shall be 
deemed sufficient if advertised in such newspapers once in the week immediately pre- 
ceeding the date fixed for such meeting. 

4. At any Meeting of the League, the quorum shall be fifteen. 

5. At all meetings of the League, questions shall be decided by a majority of those 
present, of whom the president shall be one who, in case of a tie, shall also have a decid- 
ing or casting vote. 


Each member of the League whose fees are paid shall be entitled to one vote. 


*Note—The number of vice-presidents corresponds with the number of wards in the 
city and each vice-president is recognized as chairman of his ward. 
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6. The order of business at all meetings shall be:— 

(1) Reading of Minutes; 

(2) Reading of Communications; 

(3) Business of which special notice has been given; 

(4) Reports of sub-committees; 

(5) Unfinished business; d 

(6) New business to include at annual meetings the election of a Council for 
the ensuing year. 


THE CouNCIL 


7. At all Meetings of the Council the president or in his absence, one of the vice- 
presidents shall preside. Failing this, any member of the Council may be chosen as 
chairman for the time being. At Meetings of the Council the quorum shall be five. 

8. The president may at any time summon a Meeting of the Council and he must 
do so at the request of any three members of the Council. , 

9. Two days’ notice of every Council Meeting shall be given to the members 
thereof by the secretary, by letter, post-card or by telephone, but the non-receipt of a 


notice, if it is shown to have been given, will not invalidate the proceedings at any 
Council meeting. 


.__ 10. The Council may appoint Committees from members of the League, for carry- 
ing out any of the objects of the League and any Committee so appointed, shall in the 


hers of its Powers conform to any regulations that may be imposed on it by the 
ouncil. 


11. The Council shall cause true accounts to be kept:— 
(a) Of the property of the League; 
(b) Of the moneys received and expended by thé League with full particulars 


of the same, which accounts shall be audited by an auditor appointed by 
the Council. 


c) Of the credits and liabilities of the League. 
P Such accounts shall be kept at the office of the League, and shall be open to the 
inspection of Members of the Council at all reasonable times. At the Annual Meeting, 
the Council shall lay before the League a report of the year’s work and a full statement 


- Pg affairs, including an itemized account of the dealings of the League during the 
st year. ~ 


12. These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present at any 
Council Meeting and such amendments shall remain in force till the next general or 


annual meeting of the League, and if not then confirmed they shall forthwith cease to 
have any effect. 


FIRE WASTE IN CANADIAN CITIES AND TOWNS 


\ N 7 HEN suggestions are made to the effect that more time should 
be given and more money should be spent in Canada in securing _ 
7 effective regulation of the use and development of land for build- 
ing purposes, and in enforcing the demand for higher standards of build- 
ing construction, it is sometimes argued that the taxpayers already have 
sufficient burdens to bear, without making further additions to them. 
The inference to be drawn from this argument is that town planning and 
better building construction would increase administrative costs without 
effecting any saving to the ratepayers. How absurd this argument is, 
is illustrated by the great fire waste in the Dominion. A great part of 
this waste occurs in cities and towns and is due to defective regulation of 
grouping and construction of buildings. 
It is estimated that the annual loss and expense caused by fire in 
Canada is $49,688,125 and that the investment in construction and 
equipment of fire prevention appliances is $46,975,000. Rates for in- 
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surance have averaged during the last three years $1.18 per $100 insured. 
The average rate in Sweden, in which there is a great deal of building 
construction in wood, is 40 cents, in Austria 30 cents, in England 23 
cents, in Germany 22 cents, in France 21 cents (est.) and in Spain and 
Italy 19 cents. The average loss per capita in large cities in Canada in 
1914 varied from $2.20 in Edmonton to $12.07 in Saskatoon, as against 
a minimum of $0.04 in Lancaster and a maximum of $0.93 in a group of 
English cities. 

It is estimated by an insurance expert that the people of Canada 
pay $25,000,000 per annum for fire prevention in excess of a similar 
population in older countries. This great tax, amounting to about $3 
per head of the population, is paid out of the proceeds of our enterprises, 
and is a handicap to Canada in its industrial competition with other 
countries. How enormous it is in each city can be estimated by multi- 
plying the population by three. This is one of the items we are paying 
for our so-called practical policy of allowing towns to grow up without 
proper control of their lay-out, and without proper regard to fire risk in 
connection with the erection of buildings. A comparatively small sum 
expended in the direction of prevention would secure a great reduction 
in this loss, for it is a well known fact that a great part of it can be 
avoided, if only we would apply more foresight in developing land and 
demand higher standards of building construction. 


GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION OF HOMES IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government has erected during the past nine 
years 548 homes for workingmen in this Dominion, under the act en- 
titled ‘Workers Dwelling Act of 1905,” which originally provided that 
the homes should cost no more than £300 ($1,460) each, and these were 
to be placed at the disposal of the workers under a lease of 50 years, 
with a fixed rental of 5 per cent of the capital value of the dwelling, plus 
insurance and taxes. 

Amendments have been introduced from time to time. The value 
of the building that might be constructed by the Government has been 
increased, and the cost of rentals or payments has also been raised, until 
now the rate of 7 per cent is collected instead of the original 5 per cent. 
The homes are built to cost as much as £550 ($2,676), in case of men 
receiving as much as $12.16 a week. 

During 1915 the Government built 162 workers’ homes, and there 
are now 38 under construction in the Dominion. This is undertaken in 
the interest of keeping down the cost of rent to the working people, and 
so far it seems to have been very satisfactory. It has been a real boon to 
the working class.—Consul General Alfred A. Winslow, Auckland, in 
U. S. Commerce Reports. 


_ “New times demands new measures and new men; 
The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our father’s day were best; 


— And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Me ty, wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


Ai, picesselt Lowell. 


